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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

What Can I Know? An Inquiry into Truth, its Nature, the Means of its At- 
tainment, and its Relations to the Practical Life. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. New York, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914 — pp. vi, 311. 
The preface to this volume appears to foreshadow a series of kindred treat- 
ises on the philosophy of life. Professor Ladd classifies the principal human 
problems as four, " What can I know? What ought I to do? What should I 
believe? What may I hope?" Each of these presupposes and builds upon 
the solution of its predecessors. But the first is "for every man fundamental 
and controlling in his attempt to find answers to the other three questions. 
We shall, therefore, consider this question first of all" (p. vi). 

The problem of knowledge, as thus posited, may be analyzed in two con- 
trasted ways. What can I know, may be interpreted as a question concerning 
the knowledge of the race. Or the personal question may be brought into the 
foreground. What can / know as a member of the human family, but myself 
a personal unit, with individual problems and limitations, in special circum- 
stances, with my own needs and hopes and fears? Professor Ladd's discussion 
is directed to both phases of the problem. Out of his prolonged and deep re- 
flection on philosophical principles he formulates a succinct, but coherent 
doctrine of knowledge. The psychology of knowing, the history of science, 
the progress of art, and morals, and religion are cited to show what knowledge 
is, according to its several degrees and forms. The nature of knowledge, its 
relation to reality, its presuppositions and its fundamental laws, the principal 
conflicting estimates of its validity, its chief attested results, these are passed 
in review in so far as they can readily be brought to the notice of the plain 
man. But, throughout, the practical and personal aim is also kept in mind. 
So we have epistemology put to concrete use in counsels to the seeker after 
truth which are intended to save him on the one hand from agnostic despair 
and on the other from sluggish reliance on common-sense or mere authority, 
which shall encourage him to use his powers while avoiding the temptation to 
overstep them, which shall guide him to a sound knowledge and a reasonable 
faith at the same time that they guard him against the hope of infallible 
certainty or the belief that in his thinking this has been attained. 

These far-reaching questions, as we have intimated, are answered by Pro- 
fessor Ladd from the point of view which he has reached in his own long course 
of reflective thinking. For the most part, his results are not only wholesome 
and constructive in themselves, but they are stated in moderate terms. Later 
novelties in the epistemological field are also taken into account, though it 
cannot be said that the distinguished author gives to many of them a very 
hearty welcome. Pragmatism, neo-realism, Bergsonian intuition, the plural- 
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istic universe, all come in for criticism, for sharper thrusts indeed than any of 
the classical theories, except those which advocate a skeptical view of thought 
or a mechanical analysis of the real world. And as the doctrine is positive, 
so the style is planned for the comprehension of the knower little versed in 
technical forms. Without writing down to the level of the plain man, Pro- 
fessor Ladd has been at pains to phrase his conclusions as simply as might be. 
It may be questioned, however, whether more could not be accomplished in 
this direction. In particular, it would be a gain if the several chapters were 
preceded, in the English fashion, by summaries of their contents. It would 
also aid if in each case a review were added at the close. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

Les inconnus de la biologie dSterministe. Par A. de Gramont Lesparre. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1914 — pp. 297. 

By biologie dSterministe the author means not a positive science but a phi- 
losophy constructed upon the assumptions of a purely physico-chemical biology. 
Such a biology assumes that all organic activities are capable of explanation as 
reflex actions, and that ultimately nervous functions can be reduced to mani- 
festations of physical energy. It regards consciousness as an epiphenomenon 
having no essential part to play in the life of the organism. The author's 
purpose is to examine these assumptions in their application to various biological 
and psychological problems, and more particualrly in their application to the 
problems of human activity. He discusses, in successive chapters, sensation, 
life, memory and heredity, intelligence, instinct, will, and the emotions, and 
seeks to show in each of these fields that physico-chemical explanation en- 
counters an 'unknown' which creates an insurmountable difficulty. It is a 
pure assumption to suppose that, in the stages between the lower animals on 
whose behavior the theory of tropisms is based and the higher animals, no new 
principles appear. It is equally an assumption to suppose that physical and 
chemical laws can give a complete account of life; the contrary is in fact more 
likely. The truth is that memory, heredity, and instinct are insoluble mys- 
teries; the alleged refutations of freedom merely beg the question. Intelli- 
gence, though not essentially more transcendental than memory or heredity, 
at least brings the difficulties into clearer relief. The fact that a series of 
conscious states can know itself as a series compels us to assume an intellectual 
principle distinct from matter, a principle active, simple, and autonomous. 
The individual intellect, however, seems not to manifest itself except in con- 
nection with the body. The author accepts the general principle of evolution 
but believes that Darwinian evolution, as a complete explanation, has broken 
down. In any case evolution cannot be regarded as the sole property of a 
mechanistic metaphysics. 

George H. Sabine. 
University of Missouri. 



